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The isolation of the government was indeed complete. It
could look forward to nothing but overwhelming defeat in
parliament. It is true that the rage and fury of the National
Socialist press helped it in some degree. Without more ado
Goebbels and his henchmen raised, to the amazement of the
Republicans, their own old war-cry: "The enemy is on the Right,"
That master of misrepresentation professed to see in the incident
a typically malignant piece of Nationalist chicanery. Power was
being usurped by a reactionary clique which was not merely
a-"national" but was anti-"national," and the conscienceless
intrigues of Hugcnberg and his faction were now more dangerous
to "national" Germany than the Marxists. There was no sincerity
in the cry, for National Socialism had nothing to fear from the
Right; it was merely rum rations for the troops. But it sup-
plied the necessary inducement to the indignant film magnate to
place himself and his small party at the service of the cabinet.
To Hugenbcrg the faulty diplomacy of the cabinet was a gift from
the gods such as he could hardly have anticipated. The cabinet of
the Junker presidential party had ostentatiously held him at bay;
now they had need of him and Hugenberg was willing to help on
terms. The support of even one parliamentary party did, in fact,
strengthen Papen's position, and it prevented any Right coalition
being formed against him; it enabled him to say that even the
Right parties were incapable of agreeing sufficiently to form an
alternative government and that therefore he must for the moment
remain in power. Despite the fulminations of the Left and Centrist
press he felt that in their knowledge that his only possible parlia-
mentary successor was Hitler, their leaderships would continue
the policy of the lesser evil and tolerate him. The crisis was as
serious as ever and government must at all costs be maintained,
"We shall be a long time in office," he declared to an interviewer,
and of sober Germans there were few who disagreed with him,
for with the best will in the world they could see no satisfactory
alternative.

Nor indeed could the National Socialist party. It was now facing
the internal crisis that its clearer-minded leaders had foreseen,
and while the Storm Troops, bewildered and despondent, wondered